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CLOSE OF VOLUME THIRD. 


When we find that the year is growing old, and 
its last sands are ebbing away—when we know 
that it is forever numbered with the years that 
are ‘‘beyond the flood,’’ and that no hopes or re- 
grets can recall it—when in its solemn and silent 
march, it may have stolen away something of our 
buoyancy of spirit or touched our heads with sil- 
very hues, it is not strange that such a review 
should tinge one’s thoughts with sadness. It is 
not such a feeling however, that moves us now; 
but rather one of joy and gratitude, that in the vo- 
cation in which we are called to labor such vast 
results have been accomplished—that the attention 
of individuals possessing talents of the highest 
character, and the aggregated mind expressed in 
various public assemblies, and now taking hold of 
the Legislatures of the States, and the Nation, is 
turned to the first and most important industrial 
pursuit of man. 

In no one year is it probable that such progress 
has been made before in the various modes of cul- 
tivating the earth; in new applications of mechan- 
ical powers ; and in more systematic investigations 
of the natare of soils and of the substances used for 
supporting life. 

As a Science, as well as an Art, the business of 
Agriculture has received a new and powerful im- 
pulse. It is now elevated in the public mind toa 
genteel occupation. Every man aspires to it as the 
ultima thule of his hopes, the fruition of his earthly 
labor and toil. Jt will result in immense mora/ 
benefits, unite the people with hooks stronger than 
steel and give the nation a power never conceived 
before. 

Sad events, there have been; they have touched 
the heart with a sorrow that time only can partly 
assuage ; they were in the course of Providence. 
That Providence has summoned our friend and as- 
sociate from our side, and called other loved ones 
away from our earthly vision. We bow to these 








admonitions in humble confidence, and work on 
with an earnest and trusting heart. 

Laboring in the wide field before us, we have 
constantly found cause of thankfulness, in the 
cheerful hearts and vigorous hands that have sus- 
tained us on the way. We have felt strong in 
their midst, and only give utterance to the sincere 
emotions of our heart, when we thank them for 
their forbearance and kindness, as well as for their 
invaluable favors. Without them it were impossi- 
ble to reach that position in the public favor which 
we now are confident we possess. There is palpa- 
ble evidence in our successive editions that we have 
in a considerable degree met the wants of the agri- 
cultural community. In clubs and in neighborhood 
associations men have instigated each other to gocd 
works. They have examined, experimented, dis- 
cussed and decided, and their practical decisions 
have been sown broad cast through our columns. 
There are others whom we could wish to number 
with these, and they are respectfully invited to aid 
us in elevating to its proper position their favorite 
rural art. 

In closing the volume we have given a copious 
index to the subjects, and an index to the names of 
correspondents, which will be found of great con- 
venience. ‘This volume contains much that cannot 
fail to be eminently useful to those commencing the 
management of a farm, as wel] as numberless use- 
ful hints and suggestions to the skilful practi- 
tioner. 





NEW ARRANGEMENTS. 

To keep pace with the increasing demands of 
the Agricultural community, and enable us to de- 
vote more space to contributors, to Horticulture, 
and extracts from the columns of our friends, we 
shall on the first of January increase the size of the 
New England Farmer to 48 pages, and issue it on 
the first of every month, embellished with numer- 
ous engravings; making a handsome volume of 576 
pages atthe end of the year This will be the 
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largest and cheapest Agricultural paper in the 
Union, and this increase in size will be made with- 
out any addition to the price. It is the determina- 
tion of the publishers to make its pages more valu- 
able as the public support extended to it is in- 
creased. 

We shall give a Prospectus with particulars in 
the January number to which we ask the attention 
of the reader. 





SAMUEL W. COLE, ESQ. 

Our friend and associate, he who has long spo- 
ken of your interests through these columns, will 
speak to you no more. His hand will no longer 
inscribe the pleasant words which have so often 
come to your homes and hearts. His voice is 
forever dumb—its sympathizing tones or warning 
note, shall reach your ear no more ; his hand shall 
record no burning thought, or touching grief; they 
shall rest in the realms of silence until the last 
Almighty Fiat shall re-animate their dust. 

Mr. Cote expired at his residence, at Chelsea, 
on Wednesday evening, the 3d inst. He had been 
wasting away under the effects of a painful disease 
for some months, and his departure from among us 
was, therefore, not entirely unexpected. 

The deceased was a man of unsophisticated habits 
and unbending integrity ; he courted retirement by 
occupying all the time which he could command 
from his editorial duties, in his favorite pursuit of 
horticulture. Those who knew him intimately 
loved him most. They found in him a firm, re- 
liable friend; one, whose sympathies once enlisted, 
were not easily turned aside. With those with 
whom there was only a slight acquaintance, there 
was sometimes an impatience of manner, which 
might lead one to say, 

“The truth you speak doth lack some gentleness,” 

but beneath this there was a warm and gushing 
heart. In the benevolent efforts of the age, he 
was decided and earnest, and his influence and 
means were ever ready to promote them. When- 
ever cases of wrong and oppression came to 
his knowledge, his whole nature was aroused, and 
the oppressed never failed to find in him a ready 
and substantial friend. He was a kind husband 
and father ; cheerful and happy in their midst, ever 
imparting to them the kindly state of mind which 
he carried into his home. Asa neighbor, he was 
obliging and attentive, and discharged all his du- 
ties as a citizen with fidelity and truth. 

Mr. Cote was born in the town of Cornish, 
Maine, in 1796. At about the age of 20 he left 
his native State and passed two or three years in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania in teaching. Soon 
after his return he published the Columbian Spell- 
ing Book, a collection of poems, called the Muse, 
and in 1835, the Yankee Farmer; the latter he 
removed to Portland, and continued there about 
three years, in connection with a seed store and 
agricultural warehouse. In 1839 he came to this 


city, and continued connected with the agricultural 
press to the time of his death. His ‘‘ American 
Fruit Book,’’ and book on ‘‘Diseases of Domestic 
Animals,’’ have passed through several editions, 
each, and are still popular and valuable works. 
Mr. Coxe’s mind was turned quite young to the 
subject of fruits, and to all rural pursuits. In the 
preface to his book on fruits, he says :— 

‘In our boyhood, we anxiously watched the 
early bearing trees, and became familiar with 
hundreds of varieties of fruit, and could select 


each from a promiscuous heap, and define its name, 
character and Jocation.”’ 


After a long and painful sickness, the subject of 
our remarks died in the full possession of his rea- 
son, and of well defined hopes of a happy immor- 
tality. Glorious anticipations of Heaven cheered 
the prospect of his passage through the dark river, 
and no clouds of despondency or murmers of dis- 
content disturbed the calm serenity of his depart- 
ing moments. Sv gently did life ebb away, that 


“We thought him dying when he slept, 
And sleeping when he died.” 


Our friend was a steady and earnest laborer in 
the field where his lot was cast. The natural, 
was ever to him the beautiful. He shrunk fiom 
the busy walks of life, and found satisfaction and 
subject for deep contemplation in the open field, 
the garden, or the umbrage of the dim forest. 
This ruling passion was found strong in death. 
‘Lay me,”’ said he, when the feeble flame was but 
glimmering in its socket, ‘“‘lay me in some quiet 
nook, under some shrub or tree, and I shal] repose 
in peace.’? . With pious care, the living have re- 
garded this pleasant wish. Under the interlacing 
branches of trees which were a]most spiritual with 
him, gentle hands have laid the worn bedy most 
gently down. Voices which once came in angel- 
tones to his ear, will still attune their plaintive 
notes above his head, and mingle with his free 
spirit, in the shades he loved so well. 

Our brother was not cut down ata blow. A 
blight came and touched root and branch with 
withering power. In spring, there were buds and 
blossoms of hope—in mid-summer, fell scattering 
leaves, with boding fears, then winter closed the 
scene. The Great Reaper came and gathered the 
Harvest home! 

With all his worldly affairs arranged, quietly he 
bowed his head, 


“like one 
Who wraps the drapery of his couch about him, 
And lies down to pleasant dreams.” 





Destructive Encine.—The French are now 
testing a new weapon, called boulets asphixiants, 
which develops a gas fatal to all within its imme- 
diate reach. This French invention is designed 
for naval warfare. 





(= ‘Scientific farming”’ is the ascertaining of 
what substances the plants you wish to raise are 











made, which of these substances are wanting in 
your land, and what manures will supply them. 
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HUNGARIAN BULL AND COW. 


We present our readers above, with portraits of 
a Hungarian bull and cow ; not with an intention 
of recommending them as a breed, for we know 
very little of their merits. They are imported an- 
imals, are owned by Roswett L. Cott, and 
drew a premium at the late New York Show. 
They appear strong and active. The cow pre- 
sents a light, clean head and neck, somewhat re- 
sembling the Devon; while the bull’s front is 
bold and smart, and indicates great energy and en- 
durance. 

Everything from Hungary is at present interest- 
ing. Her favorite son, her bold and intrepid de- 
fender, has just landed on our shores, so that the 
public mind is particularly turned to that far off 
land, and makes this a peculiarly fitting moment 
for the portraits we have presented. 





VENTILATION---HEALTH. 

The season has come when every family is 
making its winter arrangements to secure warmth 
and comfort, while the sun slants its feeble rays 
upon us, and the icy north pours down its stores of 
wind and snow. Pure air and an equable tempera- 
ture greatly promote firm and steady health. To 
preserve elasticity both of mind and body, active 
exercise and a pure atmosphere are indispensably 
necessary. 

The modes of warming apartments are now so 
various, and the use of coal as fuel so common, 
that there is danger to the health, as well as of in- 


No system of ventilation, except that of loose 
doors and winduws, exists in this country. Some 
valuable books have been published on the subject, 
but they are known only to a comparative few— 
and if known, would be lightly regarded. The un- 
accountable prejudice which prevails against learn- 
ing anything of this sort from books, is the cause 
of great losses in property and health every year. 

* Stoves, of one kind or another, have taken the 
place of the old-fashioned fire hearths, generally. 
Many of these are constructed without any sort of 
reference to scientific principles, and are only cal- 
culated to burn your fuel and your atmoephere 
without stint. The fire-place, with a brisk fire 
upon its hearth, formed a powerful ventilator in it- 
self, causing so strong a draft towards it that it was 
found necessary to introduce the old high back set- 
tee to break the current of air constantly pressing 
in from the back parts of the room. This clumsy 
article of furniture came close to the floor in order 
to protect the feet, and rose above the head of the 
occupant, while beneath the seat was stowed away 
a goodly portion of a cord of wood to keep up the 
evening fire. Under such circumstances the air of 
the room was constantly changing, and there was 
little danger to the health from breathing it in an 
impare state. 

The important point to be observed is this ;— 
that your stoves be so constructed as to enable you 
to ignite the fuel quickly, and when ignited, to 
keep it in that condition as long as possible by a 
slow, but certain draft, so that the smoke and gases 


curring unnecessary expense, in adopting many of| Which are set free may either be consumed or pass 


these modes, 





off through the funnel. In rooms well made, and 
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tight, there should be some opening near the floor 
for the admission of pure air, and an outlet at the 
top for the free passage of that which has been used. 
Where the room adjoins other apartments which are 
cold, what air finds its way under, and through the 
doors, will usually be sufficient provided a window 
be slightly dropped at the top, or a pane of glass 
be removed and supplied with one of wood, which 
may be opened or closed at will. 

The air is in minute particles. It is supposed 
that they do not give off heat one to another, but 
that when one particle is heated, however slightly, 
it instantly rises, and another colder and heavier 
rushes into its place; much as you observe water 
heated in a kettle. The particles on the bottom of 
the kettle becoming heated first, rise to the surface, 
and are continually followed by others becoming 
lighter, and seeking their natural level. 

There is also much danger to the health from 
foul air, because we soon become accustomed 
to it. On entering a room filled with the gases 
from a coal stove, we find the odor very offensive, 
but in a short time cease to notice it although the 
evil is still present, and perhaps very hurtful. ‘*As 
the gardener cannot smell the rose, nor. the south- 
ern woodchopper the magnolia, so we, after a few 
minutes’ delay, are insensible to the disgusting odor 
of our unventilated room! When the air has once 
been breathed, very little of its vital principle is 
left. ‘An ordinary candle consumes as much ait 
while burning as a man in health while breathing.”’ 

In the absence of any specific set of rules to 
which we can refer the reader, we would urge a 
free and thorough ventilation of all rooms, at least 
once a day in clear weather, and in rooms con- 
stantly occupied, a permanent outlet in some por- 
tion of the upper part of the room. A little care 
will do something towards obviating the difficulty, 
and that may add some years of life and health. 

It is very important that a vessel of pure water 
should be placed upon the stove. ‘*The air we 
breathe contains, in ordinary weather, about five 
grains of water diffused through each cubic foot of 
its bulk,’ and when this becomes heated and dry, 
we are deprived, in every breath, of a portion of 
moisture which is actually necessary for the en- 
joyment of good health. 





Pemicewasset AcricutturaL Society.—The 
people of several of the towns in the eastern dis- 
trict of Grafton County, New Hampshire, met at 
Plymouth in that State, on the 22d day of last 
month, and formed an agricultural society with the 
above pleasant name. Hon. Narnaniet S. Ber- 
RY, of Hebron, was elected President, Joun R. 
Frencu, Esq., of Plymouth, Secretary, and Rvus- 
sELL Cox, Esq , of Holderness, Treasurer It is 
their intention to have a Show the ensuing autumn. 





tr Every vicious act weakens a right judgment, 





and defiles the life 





NEW SEED FOR POTATOES. 

Mr. J. H. Russext, of Marblehead, writes us 
that he believes the cause of the disease in pota- 
toes is degeneration in the seed, occasioned by 
quick and powerful manures. He thinks pure 
seed may be obtained from the southwest part of 
Newfoundland, and that if such seed were plant- 
ed on Jand that had not been manured, the trouble 
would soon cease. He says that according to his 
experience and observation, all other vegetables 
decay sooner now than they did twenty-five years 
ago. 

eWe have never heard this suggested before. 
All our vegetables keep in good condition in a 
well ventilated cellar. 

The experiment has often been tried of planting 
the petato balls for seed, without any benefit to the 
crop. ‘These balls may have been procured from 
the potato long cultivated here, and thus have a 
taint of the old stock. What the effect would be 
of bringing seed from such a distance we know 
not, but have strong doubts of deriving any benefit 
from the experiment. 





DEATH OF SAMUEL W. COLE. 

The reader is referred to another column for 
some remarks upon our late associate and friend. 
The severity of his sickness had prevented him 
from contributing anything to the columns of the 
Farmer, save a few lines upon the subject of 
Fruits, for several months past. During this time, 
and some weeks previous to. the announcement of 
our name, we had supplied his place with what 
earnestness and ability we could command. This 
we shall continue to do for the present. This 
statement is not made without many misgivings, 
and fears of inability to meet the wants of our nu- 
merous and intelligent readers. We can only say 
this :—our whole heart is in the cause. The occu- 
pation of the Farmer has ever been our pride, and 
has never failed to excite in us feelings of manli- 
ness and independence;—the occupation, not 
merely of superintending others, but to labor as did 
St. Paul, with our own hands, in every department 
of the farm. Such is our present practice. 

In entering this wide field alone, it wil] be our 
earnest endeavor, not to mislead by crude opinions, 
or to amuse by fancy sketches, but to present to the 
reader such experiences as we have gained in 
practice, and such observations as a mind always 
enamored. with the subject, can bring to bear upon 
it, together with such improvements as this pro- 
gressive age is constantly introducing. To deserve 
success, and to make our columns the medium of 
THE TRUE PRINCIPLES OF CULTIVATING THE SOIL, 
will be our steady aim. In this pursuit we pray 


that some charity will be extended to our imperfec- 
tions, and that the large experience and friendly 
aid of our readers will ever be our right hand sup- 


norters 


Siwon Brown. 
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For the New Engiand Farmer. 
STEAMING BONES. 


GentLemen:—You will please continue the 
New England Farmer. * * * 

Will you also be kind enough to give me some 
information regarding the kind of apparatus neces- 
sary to be attached to a steam boiler, such as tan- 
ners use for steaming hides; or, in other words, 
the kind of receiver (a.) to contain the bones, and 
receive the steam. Also, the amount of steam 
pressure (b.) necessary to cause the bones to pul- 
verize easily. By answering the above questions 
you will confer a favor. 

Respectfully, O. A. Hitt. 

Yarmouth, Maine, Nov. 13, 1851. 





Remarxs.—Various methods have been resorted 
to in order to reduce bones to a pulp or powder so 
as to use them as a manure; and they have been 
found so valuable as to justify the erection of cost- 
ly machines to reduce them, where they were col- 
lected in large quantities. But what is important 
to be known is this :—where only a few bushels or 
barrels of bones are collected during the year, 
what is the cheapest and best way of reducing 
them, so that they become available as a manure? 
There are various ways of accomplishing this, but 
nearly all of them too expensive to be brought into 
use by the farmer, as a single farm operation. 

(a.) In reply to the first question of our corres- 
pondent, we would say that, the only receiver that 
we have an account of is constructed of the com- 
mon boiler plate iron one-eighth of an inch thick, 
made in the circular form, six feet long and three 
feet four inches in diameter. This is large enough 
to contain eight or nine hundred weight of bones. 
This boiler has a false bottom upon which the 
bones are laid, and the water for steaming is be- 
low. It is set in mason-work, and arranged other- 
wise with regard to fire, smoke, &c., as ordinary 
boilers are. 

(d.) In order to pulverize the bones thoroughly, 
they require the steam of 24 hours, kept as uni- 
formly as possible at a pressure of 25 IJbs. toa 
square inch. With this steaming they are easily 
crushed to a coarse powder as they are taken from 
the boiler. It is manifest this process will not an- 
swe1 for our farmers generally. 

Another method, that of reducing them by fer- 
mentation, we gave in the Farmer of the 7th of 
June and the 16th of August last, to which the 
reader is referred. 

The mode which seems to be the cheapest and 
most convenient is to dissolve them in sulphuric 
acid, the common oil of vitriol of the shops. It 
was a discovery by Liebig, and has been pretty 
thoroughly tested by others. The experiment be- 
low was given by the English Agricultural Socie- 
ty Journal. The writer says—I last year manured 
5 acres with only 13 bushels of bone-dust dissolved 
in 270 Ibs. of sulphuric acid and 150 gallons of 
water. After standing 24 hours, the liquid was 





mixed with three cart-loads of coal-ashes, and left 
to remain for a week, during which time it was 
turned over two or three times. The cost was 
about $3 per acre, and the crop much improved. 

We have noticed in soap-making that the bones 
which have been boiled in strong caustic ley have 
become so soft as to be easily reduced to a pow- 
der; this suggests the inquiry whether they may 
not very easily be reduced in this manner by any 
person who desires to use them as a manure. 

Mr. Miles, of the Royal Agricultural Society of 
England, has discovered a process for preparing 
bones for manure without the use of acids; and, 
instead of sand, ashes, or earth, he uses saw-dust 
as the material for covering up the heaps, double 
the amount of heat being evolved, and the disinte- 
gration being effected much more rapidly and ef- 
fectually. He piled up the bones into a heap, 
which he first moistened well with water, and then 
covered it over to a depth of 2 or 3 inches with 
saw-dust, by means of which not only were the 
bones speedily converted into manure, but the 
saw-dust also. By this process, however, the de- 
composition of much ammonia takes place, and es- 
capes in a volatile state, as it is developed, and is 
lost. 

Some of the above, with many other valuable 
facts, will be found in the American Muck Book, 
of which we recently spoke, and to which we re- 
fer those who desire more particular information on 
the subject of bone manure. The subject is also 
ably described by Prof. Norton, in an article copied 
into the Farmer, of the eleventh of October last. 





For the New Engiand Farmer. 
OILING AXLES. 


I don’t know when I have seen an article in an 
agricultural paper about viling wheels, as it is 
called, or, more properly, the axles. Perhaps a 
few words upon this subject, which seems some- 
what homely, may be worthy of attention. You 
know what the practice is, to take anything and 
everything to grease an axle. With iron axles 
people are a little more particular; but wooden 
ones are served with tar, and pot skimming, and 
dirty grease of every kind. Now I don’t believe 
in the economy of wooden axletrees at all, and I 
shall say nothing against any preparation which 
their owners choose to apply to them. 

But some put grease—salt bacon fat—on to iron 
axles. This is better than nothing, to be sure. 
The people in some paris of the world eat the like 
for butter, when they can get no other or better. 
Cheap oil is the article commonly used. This con- 
tains so much sticky matter, that if a small portion of 
it could be introduced among the improvements, or, 
should I say, inventions of the day, we should hear 
less of the want of adhesion of stamps and envel- 
opes! 

I have used cheap oil and found the axles need- 
ed some put on twice a week ; and then the wheels 
wouldn’t chuck freely, as they shoulddo. Besides, 
a coating would form over a portion of the arm as 
tough as leather. I have known a wheel upon a 
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new axle that had been oiled in this way very hard. have raised so large a quantity as five bushels, 
to get off. I abandoned every kind of oil but the great would have been the inquiry among the 
very best some years ago. A neighbor, who has neighbors in what manner he could dispose of such 
charge of the factory, helped me to needed light an abundance. They were, at firsr, raised in beds 


on this subject. He said nothing else would do 
for machinery but pure sperm oil. | 
Well, why is’nt a wagon, a machine. Why! 
don’t it need as good oil as a loom or a double 
speeder? Is horse power or ox power so much 
cheaper than water power ? 
I have used the best oil I could buy, since an-| 
swering the above questions. I find it is cheaper, 
too. A wagon oiled with sperm oil will run mer- 
rily four times as long, at least, as when oiled 
with the cheaper article. 
| have heard of a man who said he thought very 
little was gained by greasing acart. I see occa-' 
sionally some who are practically his followers. | 
I believe this the extremest folly. Will you car- 
ry a third less load for the want of a few minutes’) 
care? Or will you drag the last grain of strength) 
out of your cattle when you might so easily lessen 
their labor ? | 
Yours truly, Ww. D. Brown. | 

Concord, Nov. 15, 1851. | 





Remarxs.—The practice of using all kinds of) 
cast off stuff for greasing wheels, rather has a ten-| 
dency to retard than to accelerate motion. The 
word here ‘‘fitly spoken’? will call attention to a) 
subject that is by no means unimportant. 





For the New England Farmer. 
| 


CRANBERRIES---CORRECTION. | 

Messrs. Epirors:—In No. 48 of the N. E.}| 
Farmer, a correspondent of the signature P. quo-| 
ted the sentence in my communication of Nov. 15 | 
‘The natural cranberry is such a capricious char-| 
acter that all efforts to improve the crop are vain.’’| 
When I am in error | will thank any gentleman to) 
correct me, but not to misquote my language. It! 
would have been better for my friend to have quo-| 
ted the whole sentence as printed, which reads 
thus :—‘*The natural cranberry is such a capri- 
cious character that our efforts to improve the crops| 
are all in vain; mowing and burning old vines 
which are past the bearing state, is labor, with me, | 
thrown away.’’ Nowif Mr. P. had quoted my 
whole sentence, he would find that I made no al- 
lusion to the cultivation of cranberries under any 
kind of improvement. I said the natural cranber- 
ty, (meaning the spontaneous growth which is on 
wet land and mity meadows) when past the bear- 
ing state, could not be improved by mowing or 
burning. I would thank Mr. P. to use a little 
more care hereafter, and quote me correctly. 

Dec. 3, 1851. Sitas Brown. 





Earty Potatroes.—A correspondent, who has 
been ‘looking over Coffin’s valuable history of 
Newburyport, furnishes some ancient items, as 
thus: ‘1719. This year potatoes were introduc- 
ed by some emigrants from Ireland.’? In 1737, 
the Rev Thomas Smith, of Portland, says in his 
diary, ‘‘There is not a peck of potatoes in the 
whole eastern country.” In 1739, Robert Adams! 
chronicles the sale of a bushel and a half of ‘per | 
taters.’? There introduction into general use was 
slow, and so late as 1750,—should any person’ 





like onions. 





SUNNY DAYS IN WINTER. 





BY D. F. MACARTHY. 





Summer is a glorious season, 
Warm, and bright, and pleasant; 
But the past is not a reason 
To despise the present. 
So while health can climb the mountain, 
And the log lights up the hall, 
There are sunny duys in Winter, 
After all! 


Spring, no doubt, hath faded from us, 
Maiden-like, in charms; 

Summer, too, with all her promise, 
Perished in our arms. 

But the memory of the vanished, 
Whom our hearts recall, 

Maketh sunny days in Winter, 

After all! 


True, there’s scarce a flower that bloometh, 
All the best are dead; 
But the wall-flower still perfumeth 
Yonder garden-bed. 
And the lily-flowered arbutus 
Hugs its coral ball— 
There are sunny days in Winter, 
After all! 


Summer trees are pretty—very, 
And I love them well; 

But, this helly’s glistening berry 
None of those excel. 

While the fir can warm the landscape, 
And the ivy clothes the wall, 

There are sunny days in Winter, 

After all! 


Sunny hours in every season 
Wuit the innocent— 

Those who taste with love and reason 
What their God hath sent. 

Those who neither soar too highly, 
Nor too lowly fall, 

Feel the sunny days of Winter, 

After all! 


Then, although our darling treasures 

Vanish from the heart; 
Then, although our once-loved pleasures 

One by one depart; 
Though the tomb loom in the distance, 

And the mourning pall, 
There is sunshine, and no Winter, 

After all! 
Dublin University Magazine. 





Souipiriep Mitx.—A_ few cakes ofthe newly- 
invented solidified milk have found their way tothis 
country. The article resembles, in color, con- 
sistency, weight and feel, cakes of pale yellow 
soap. One pound, grated into boiling water, will 
make several gallons of very good milk. It is 
warranted to keep any numberof years. Price, in 
England, one dollar per pound. It is not yet, we 
believe, for sale here. A friend, however, whom 
curiosity led to import a smal! quantity, has tried 
it, and assures us that it zs all that it claims to be— 
‘ta real blessing to mothers’? and mariners.— 
Home Journal. 
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Mechanics’ Department, Arts, &c. 





STEAM EXCAVATOR FOR DIGGING 
GUANO. 


Mr. John Souther, Proprietor of the Globe 
Works, South Boston, has just completed the con- 
struction of one of Otis’s Steam Excavators. This 
machine, we learn, is to be shipped in a few days 
to the coast of Peru, South America, for the pur- 
pose of excavating that substance known as Guano. 
It was built for Don Domingo Elias, a rich mer- 
chant and planter in Lima, who was one of the 
candidates for the Presidency in the last elections 
in that country. 

For some months past much inconvenience and 
expense have been incurred by the slow method of 
digging the guano; and the necessity of giving 
quicker despatch to the great number of vessels 
which are constantly seeking cargoes of this article 
induced the proprietors to send Santigo Flores, an 
excellent engineer, to procure some machine to ex- 
pedite the digging. After a careful search, he 
contracted for one of Otis’s Patent Steam Excava- 
tors, which has been built with great despatch and 
accuracy by Mr. John Souther, at his Globe Works. 

The Excavator, which is to be the pioneer in 
the introduction of Yankee machinery into a coun- 
try where as yet English trade and inventions have 
had no competitors, was invented some years since 
by a very talented mechanic of Canton Mass., 
named Otis, who died at the early age of 22 years. 
He was a man of great promise, and the excavator 
which he invented has given him a high rank 
among the great mechanics of the present century. 
It is one of the most intricate machines ever inven- 
ted, and yet there is such fine symmetry in all its 
parts, so splendid a mechanism stamped on every 
movement, that Otis’ Excavator is considered one 
of the finest specimens of machinery ever invented. 
It is capable of taking up three-shovelfuls of loose 
gravel in five minutes, the shovel holding from a 
yard to a yard and one half cubic. It is estimated 
that with it two men can easily perform the same 
work, in the same time, as would require one hun- 
dred and fifty common laborers. —Traveller. 





New Parents.—Among the patents issued at 
Washington for the week ending 25th inst., were 
the following : 


Erastus B. Bigelow, of Clinton, Mass., for im- 
provement in wires for making pile in woven 
fabrics ; Elias Howe, Jr., of Cambridge, Mass., 
’ for improvement in fastenings for garments. George 
W. Carlton, of Brunswick, Me., for improvement 
in cooking stoves. Thomas H. Mortimer and 
James M. Gardner, of Charleston, S. C., for im- 
proved method of operating rudders. Dated No- 
vember 25, 1851; patented in France, June 11, 
1851. Francis A. Stevens, of Burlington, Vt., 
for improvement in railroad cars, brakes. Reisue, 
Solomon Merrick, of Springfield, Mass., for im- 
provements in the screw wrench. 





Stream Dritiinc Macuine.—Mr. Joseph J. 
Couch, of this State, some time ago perfected an 
admirable machine for drilling rocks, by the aid of 
steam power. The machine has been in very sue- 
cessful operation upon some of the railroads in the 
middle States. He has now made a very decided 





improvement in it, dispensing with the gearing, 
and applying the steam directly to the operation of 
the drill. Indeed it is nothing more than a steam 
engine, with a drill inserted in the piston-rod, and 
operated by a simple and ingenious cam-like ap- 
paratus, which gives it, with great promptitade 
and certainty, all the movements requisite for effi- 
cient execution. 

It is altogether one of the most simple, ingenious 
and effective machines to which this inventive age 
has given rise. It can be operated at a very small 
expense, and will do at least the work of twenty 
men.— Traveller. 





InterestiInG Experiment.—A Stoughton cor- 
respondent of the North Bridgewater Gazette says: 
‘*¢ There has been an experiment tried on the Bos- 
ton and Providence Railroad track, for the purpose 
of ascertaining if letters can be sent to a distance 
by means of atmospheric pressure. To test the 
practicability of the theory, there was laid for 
about one mile a pipe, through which the paper or 
papers were to pass. I am told that those who 
have experimented, are of opinion that communi- 
cation can be given in this manner from Boston to 
New York in four minutes, and that they are quite 
sure of success.”’ 











Ladies’ Department. 





GOOD TASTE IN DRESS. 


You see the lady of good taste turning a cold eye 
to the assurance of shopmen and the recommenda- 
tions of milliners. She cares not how original a 
pattern may be, if it be ugly, or how recent a 
shape, if it be awkward. Whatever law fashion 
dictates, she follows laws of her own, and is never 
behind it. She wears very beautiful things which 
people generally suppose to be brought from Paris, 
or at least made by a French milliner, but which 
so often are brought from the nearest town and 
made up by her own maid. Not that her costume 
is either rich or new—on the contrary, she wears 
many a cheap dress, but it is always pretty, and 
many an old one, but it is always good. She 
deals in no gaudy confusion of color; nor does she 
affect a studied sobriety ; but she is sure to refresh 
you with a judicious harmony. Nota scrap of 
tinsel or trumpery appears upon her. She puts no 
faith in velvet bands, or gilt buttons, or twisted 
cordings. She is quite aware, however, that the 
garnish is as important as the dress; all her inner 
borders and beadings are delicate and fresh, and 
should anything peep out which is not intended to 
be seen, it is quite as much so as that which is. 
After all, there is no great art either in her 
fashions or in the material. The secret simply con- 
sists in her knowing the three unities of dress—her 
own station, her own age, and her own points— 
and no woman can dress well who does not. We 
need not say, that whosoever is attracted by such a 
costume will not be disappointed in the wearer. 
She may not be handsome or accomplished—but 
we will answer for her being well informed, 
thoroughly sensible, and possessed of a refined 
taste, which is of much more importance.—Do- 
mestic Advertiser. 





An Exce.ttent Tea Biscuir.—Rub one ounce 
of butter into one and a quarter pounds of sifted 
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flour, add one tea-spoonful of salt and two of cream 
of tartar, and mix all well together; then beat 
together two eggs with two table-spoonfuls of fine 
white sugar; put the eggs and sugar into a pint of 
milk, and pour the milk into the other ingredients; 
mix well, add one tea-spoonful of super-carbonate 
of soda, knead, mould, and bake immediately.— 
Mrs. Bliss’s Practical Cook Book. 





A HINT TO MOTHERS. 


‘‘A poor, hard-working and feeble mother re- 
cently insulted her daughter—a girl of seventeen 
idle summers—by asking the Miss to help her in 
the kitchen. Outrageous !’’—Exchange paper. 

The above is ‘‘ower true,’’ as doubtless many of 
our readers can testify from personal observation. 
How often do we see the mother working harder 
than a Southern slave—keeping a boarding-house 
perchance—while her idle daughters lounge in 
tawdry finery in the parlor reading the latest new 
novel, or listening with delight to the senseless 
chatter of some shallow bewiskered and moustached 
dandy! But who is to blame for this heartless- 
ness? In the majority of cases, not the daughter, 
for 

“Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 


If mothers would bring up their daughters to 
habits of cheerful industry—accustoming them to 
assist in the household duties—there would be 
fewer heartless daughters, and, we might also add, 
fewer matches where wretchedness is the bridal 
portion.— Evening Journal. 





Don's Department. — 





CATECHISM OF FAMILIAR THINGS. 


What is Coal? 

A hard, black, sulphurous and inflammable sub- 
stance, dug out of the earth, serving in many coun- 
tries as fuel. It is common in most of the coun- 
tries of Europe and America. In some parts of the 
United States, it is found in beds having an area 
of several thousand square miles. 

From what is Coal supposed to have originated? 

Its origin is supposed to be derived from gigan- 
tic trees which flourished in the swamps and forests 
of the primeval earth. These having been torn 
away from their native bed, by storms and inunda- 
tions, were transported into some adjacent lake, 
river, or sea. Here they floated on the waters un- 
til, saturated with them, they sank to the bottom, 
and being buried in the lower soil of adjacent lands, 
became transformed into a new state among the 
members of the mineral kingdom. A long inter- 
ment followed, during which a course of chemical 
changes, and new combinations of their vegetable 
elements, converted them to the mineral condition 
of coal. 

What is a Coal Mine? 

A subterraneous excavation, from which coal is 
obtained. 

Do the terms Coal and Charcoal signify the same 
substance ? 

No; Charcoal is an artificial fuel, made in imi- 
tation of coal, by burning wood covered with earth 
so as partially to exclude the air. It is used for 
various purposes, as the making of gunpowder, 


and bright fire is required, as it burns with little 
or no smoke; it is dangerous, however, for one to 
remain many hours in a close room with a charcoal 
fire, as the fumes it throws out are hurtful, and 
would destroy life.’ Charcoal, in fact, is the only 
coaly residuum of any vegetables burnt in close 
vessels; but the common charcoal is that prepared 
from wood, and is generally black, very brittle, 
light, and destitute of taste or smell. It is a 
powerful antiseptic, unalterable and indestructible. 





YOUTHFUL NEGLECT. 

Walter Scott, in a narrative of his personal his- 
tory, gives the following caution to youth :— 

“If it should ever fall to the lot of youth to pe- 
ruse these pages, Jet such readers remember that it 
is with the deepest regret that I recollect in my 
manhood the opportunities of learning which I neg- 
lected in my youth ; that through every part of my 
literary career | have felt pinched and hampered by 
my own ignorance ; and I would this moment give 
half the reputation I have had the good fortune to 
acquire, if, by doing so, I could rest the remain- 
ing part upon a sound foundation of learning and 
science.”’ 

Louis XIV., when in his intercourse with the 
accomplished society of France, he felt his own 
deficiencies, often upbraided the foolish indulgence 
which had left his youth without instruction, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ Was there not birch enough in the for- 
est of Fontainebleau ?”’ 





ft Arts that respect the mind were ever repu- 
ted nobler than those which serve the body. 








i> The New Enoianp Farmer is published every other 
Saturday by Jonn Raynoips and Joe. Nourss, at Quincy 
Hall, South Market Street, Boston. 

Terms, $1,00 per annum in advance. 

The Farmer, under the charge of Messrs. 8. W. Cole ard 
Simon Brown, Editors, Frederick Holbrook and Henry F. 
French, Associate Editors, is devoted exclusively to Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, and their kindred Arts and Sciences, mak- 
ing a neat octavo volume of 416 pages, embellished with nu- 
merous engravings. It may be elegantly bound in muslin, 
embossed and gilt, at 25 cts. a volume, if left at this office. 

i> Also published at the same office every’ Saturday, on a 
large handsome folio sheet, the New ENGLAND FARMER, 
an independent Journal, devoted to Agriculture, Domestic, 
Foreign and Marine Intelligence, Congressional and Legis- 
lative proceedings, Temperance and Religious Intelligence, 
and the usual variety of Literary and Miscellaneous matter, 
adapted to family reading. Letters from Home and Foreign 
Correspondents will appear from week to week, together 
with a variety of contributed and selected articles of a Lit- 
erary, Scientific, Historical, Biographical, Humorous and Ju- 
venile character, short Moral Tales, &c.; containing more 
reading matter than any other Agricultura] Family Newspaper 
published in New England. Every thing of a hurtful or even 
doubtful tendency will be carefully excluded from its columns. 

Terms, $2,00 per annum in advance. At the close of the year, 
the publishers will bind the semi-monthly Farmer gratis for 
any person who subscribes for both publications, paying one 
year in advance for each. 

(> The Semi-Monthly Farmer contains nearly the same 
matter as the Agricultural department of the weekly. 

(c> Postmasters and others, who wil! forward four new sub- 
scribers on the above named terins, for either publication, shall 
receive a fifth copy for one year. 

o> All papers will be forwarded, until an explicit order for 
discontinuance is received; and whether taken by the subscri 
ber or not from the place where they are ordered to be sent, 
he will be held accountable until he orders a discontinuance 
and pays up all arrearages. 

ocr When subscribers wish to change the direction of their 
papers, or when they return acopy to this office, they will 
please be particular to name the Post Office, and State, to 
which it has been sent, as well as the one to which they wish 
it directed; as it often happens that two or more of our sub 
scribers are of the same name, and annoying mistakes have 
occurred in consequence. 

(7 All letters and communications should be addressed 





polishing brass and copper, &e., and when a clear 


post-paid to Raynolds & Nourse, Quincy Hall, Boston 





